FEET OF CLAY

The stag, his head held high, was as tall as he was; but De Voos's ex-
citement was diminished by the fact that the stag was blind; he felt
he would rather have killed a man.

"Take care, Monsieur! Even though he's blind, he can still defend
himself," said Laverdure. "You must take him in the flank, and press
the knife here, behind the shoulder" (he pointed to the place on his
own coat with his thumb), "find the soft spot, and then drive it
home..."

"Yes, yes ..." said De Voos.

"Charlemagne, light another torch, and get a stick to throw in his
horns, if need be."

The hounds had ceased to give tongue; they were waiting, teeth
gleaming, hackles raised.

Jacqueline thought of Francois, as he used to jump from his horse
when a stag was at bay and walk forward as De Voos was doing at this
moment; and she felt the same fear mingled with pride.

The stag, scenting the man's approach, lowered his enormous head,
snuffed at the earth and gathered himself as if to spring.

"In the flank, Monsieur, in the flank!" cried Laverdure, stepping
forward.

There was a horrible howl. The stag had raised his head, and in his
horns was a twisting mass that fell to the ground in front of him.
"God, the bastard!" cried Laverdure. "Be quick, Monsieur!"
One of the hounds was lying on the ground, his paws waving in the
air, his entrails oozing from his stomach.

De Voos attacked the stag, felt the resistance of bone under the
knife, moved the point, and thrust home with all the strength of his
shoulder, almost losing his balance so easily did the blade sink in to the
hilt. He had not expected so strong an animal to have such soft flesh.
The old stag fell to his knees, then on to his right side, with a faint
belling; the blood flowed from his open mouth, over his tongue.

Jacqueline drew a deep breath, which she had forgotten to do for
several seconds,

"Pm terribly sorry about the hound. I wasn't quick enough, was
I?" asked De Voos, very much in control of himself, as he handed
the knife back to the huntsman.

"Oh no, Monsieur! It can happen to anyone," replied Laverdure
rather curtly. "On the contrary, Monsieur showed great determina-
tion."

He raised his cap again. The gesture was a completely automatic
reflex action when anyone spoke to him, on horseback or on foot, as
long as he had a free hand.

He wiped the knife on the coat of the eviscerated hound, which
was still quivering slightly in a pool of blood, and rubbed its back with
his huge, wet boot, saying: "Poor Artaban, well it was your turn. It
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